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NOTE.  This  sermon  is  not  published.  Its  Author  and  Mr. 
Brooks  have  consented,  not  without  great  hesitation,  to  the  print- 
ing of  a  few  copies.  Their  reasons  were,  1st,  That  it  was  most 
urgently  desired  by  the  young  people  of  the  parish,  with  whom 
she  had  been  very  happy,  and  for  whom  she  had  written  much 
«  and  felt  more :  2d,  That  her  two  children  are  quite  young,  and  it 
may  be  an  infinite  good  to  them  hereafter  to  know,  that  they  had 
had  such  a  mother:  3d,  That  her  relatives  are  in  Indiana. 
New  York  and  Connecticut. 


SERMON. 


ACTS   IX.  36. 

THIS    WOMAN  WAS   FULL   OF   GOOD   WORKS,  AND  ALMS   DEEDS, 
WHICH   SHE  DID. 

EPHESIANS  V.  1. 

BE   YE   THEREFORE   FOLLOWERS    OF   GOD  AS   DEAR  CHILDREN. 


It  has  been  a  rule  with  me,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  ministry,  not  to  delineate  from  the 
pulpit  the  characters  of  my  deceased  parishoners, 
however  dear  they  might  have  been  to  myself,  or 
however  generally  and  deservedly  beloved.  This 
seemed  to  me  the  only  course,  by  which  I  could  avoid 
the  danger  of  inflicting  pain  upon  the  bereaved 
friends  of  persons,  whose  characters  might  not  appear 
to  me  deserving  of  public  commendation  ;  or  with 
whom  I  might  not  have  been  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted to  speak  of  them  descriptively.  But  this  rule 
need  not  govern  me  in  addressing  you,  my  hearers, 
on  the  present  occasion.  I  presume  indeed  you 
expect  ihat  I  shall  speak  to  you  to  day  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Brooks — the  wife  of  your  Pastor. 
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It  will  not  however  be  my  purpose  to  describe 
and  eulogise  her  character,  so  much  as  to  deduce 
and  impress  the  invaluable  lessons,  which  the  history 
of  her  life  affords.  I  feel  too  sensibly  still  the  pres- 
ence of  her  benevolent  and  pious  spirit — I  see  too 
vividly  her  long  loved,  modest  countenance,  to  speak 
to  you  merely  in  her  praise.  She  never  lived  for 
herself;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  most  painful  to 
her,  to  have  her  life  and  death  made  the  subject  of 
a  public  discourse,  unless  it  were  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  If  therefore  the  thought  of  the  place  where 
we  are,  and  the  purpose  of  our  assembling  here,  did 
not  forbid  me  to  indulge  in  the  undue  praise  of  a 
fellow  being — the  felt  presence  of  herself  would  re- 
strain me  from  uttering  a  word,  that  I  do  not  know 
to  be  true  of  her,  nay,  from  proceeding  to  speak  of 
her  at  all,  unless  I  was  sure  that  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  is  adapted  to  stimulate  you  to  "  be  followers 
of  God  as  dear  children." 

I  should  not  feel  myself  justified,  in  saying  even 
so  much  as  I  intend  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  dearly  as  I 
loved  her,  if  her  character  were  one  of  only  ordinary 
goodness,  formed  so  under  very  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. But  this  woman,  without  any  extraor- 
dinary influences  to  make  her  so,  "  this  woman  was 
full  of  good  works,  and  alms-deeds,  which  she  did." 
She  appeared  to  me  the  most  entire,  harmonious 
exemplification  of  '  the  dear  child  of  God,'  that  I 
have  ever  personally  known.  There  were  united  in 
her  more  of  the   virtues  and  graces  of  our  great 


Exemplar,  than  I  have  elsewhere  ever  seen  together. 
Some  excellences  indeed  I  have  observed  and  admh'- 
ed  in  others,  in  greater  perfection  ;  but  in  no  one  else 
have  I  found  so  many  excellences  combined.  To- 
gether with  the  gentleness,  patience,  brotherly  love 
and  the  filial  trust  of  a  christian,  she  evinced  the 
reverence  for  truth,  the  thirst  after  righteousness, 
the  faith,  the  energy,  moral  courage  and  activity  of 
the  real  follower  ot  Jesus.  All  who  knew  her,  I  am 
confident,  will  give  testimony  of  her  unyielding  de- 
termination to  know  the  true  ;  her  unwavering 
steadfastness  in  maintaining  the  right  ,•  her  untiring 
perseverance  in  doing  the  good. 

Our  departed  friend  did  not  so  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  true  religion,  as  to  suppose  its  purpose  would 
be  accomplished  in  her,  when  she  should  embrace 
this  system  of  doctrines  or  that,  and  conform  herself 
to  the  prescribed  usages  of  one  church  or  another ; 
or  when  she  should  come  to  take  pleasure  in  think- 
ing and  conversing  upon  spiritual  things  ;  and  to 
entertain  a  sentimental  reverence  for  God  and  Christ; 
and  to  be  vehement  in  her  condemnation  and  abhor- 
rence of  publicans  and  sinners  ;  and  to  love  those 
who  loved  her ;  and  live  peaceably  with  those 
who  gave  her  no  offence  ;  and  interchange  the  cour- 
tesies and  kind  offices  of  life  with  those  who  were 
personally  agreeable  to  her.  Oh  !  no  !  Asa  dear 
child  of  God,  she  felt  that  she  was  a  member  of  his 
human  family ;  and  the  more  fully  she  was  brought 
to  understand   his  character  and  will,  as  the  Father 
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of  all,  the  more  clearly  did  she  perceive  her  own 
obligations  to  all.  But  she  saw  and  acknowledged 
that  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  wretched,  the 
vicious,  the  oppressed,  the  outcast,  the  despised,  had 
peculiar  claims  upon  her  sympathy,  attention  and 
efficient  aid.  And  she  was  always  ready  to  turn 
from  those,  who  could  minister  to  her  gratification, 
whenever  she  could  minister  to  the  comfort  of  any 
of  the  miserable.  She  really  believed  that  the  be- 
loved Son  of  God  came  into  the  world,  that  he 
might  redeem  the  world  from  ignorance,  sin  and 
misery  ;  that  this  redemption  was  to  be  effected,  not 
by  the  exertion  of  his  miraculous  power,  but  by  the 
influence  of  his  divine  wisdom,  his  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing  virtue,  and  the  revelations  he  made  of  the 
future  life.  It  therefore  seemed  to  her  that  his  true 
disciples  could  not  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
admiration  of  what  he  did  and  suffered,  and  a  men- 
tal assent  to  the  truth  and  goodness  of  his  doctrines 
and  precepts  ;  but  that  they  must  embrace  him  and 
his  religion  ivith  their  hearts,  and  like  dear  child- 
ren of  his  Father,  follow  him  in  their  endeavors  to 
accomplish  the  great  purposes  of  his  mission.  She 
was  therefore  always  ready  to  do  good  as  she  had 
opportunity.  She  saw  every  where  the  sad  effects 
of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  felt  herself  personally 
called  upon  to  communicate  knowledge,  and  to  instil 
religious  principles  into  the  hearts  of  all  within  her 
reach.  She  did  not  waste  her  time  and  energies  in 
devising  magnificent  plans  of  extended  usefulness, 


but  did  with  her  might  what  her  hands  found  to 
do.  She  did  not  overlook  her  own  immediate 
neighborhood  or  town,  and  sigh  for  opportunities  to 
achieve  some  work  of  benevolence,  which  the  world 
would  call  great.  In  her  esteem  no  dutj  was  small. 
Instead  therefore  of  longing  and  waiting  for  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness,  she  found  much  to  do  every 
where  ;  and  endeavored  to  diffuse  light  and  comfort 
and  joy  around  her  in  the  domestic  circle,  and 
through  the  community  in  which  she  dwelt. 

Yet  Mrs.  Brooks  took  a  lively  and  active  interest 
in  many  of  the  great  philanthropic  enterprises  of  the 
day.  She  examined  carefully  and  considered  until 
she  thoroughly  understood  the  principles,  on  which 
they  are  based ;  and  then,  whenever  a  fit  occasion 
offered,  she  stated  them  intelligently,  and  defended 
them  earnestly  and  eloquently.  Although  she  never 
forgot  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  never  violated 
any  of  the  proprieties  of  her  sex,  yet  she  always  felt, 
and  acted  as  she  felt,  that  she  belonged  to  the  race 
of  man  ;  and  that  whatever  affected  the  welfare  of 
human  beings,  was  a  matter  in  which  it  was  her 
duty,  as  well  as  right,  to  be  deeply  concerned. 
Thus  while  moving  steadily  and  busily  in  the  sphere 
assigned  her,  and  discharging  with  exemplary  fidel- 
ity the  duties  of  a  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother 
and  neighbor,  she  has  powerfully  impelled  others  to 
greater  fearlessness  and  energy  in  the  public  main- 
tenance of  those  great  principles,  by  which  alone  the 
moral  renovation  of  our  country  and  the  world  can 
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ever  be  effected.  There  are  some  of  the  gifted  ones 
of  our  day,  who  gratefully  acknowledge,  they  have 
derived  not  pleasure  merely,  but  new  light  and  high 
incitement  to  duty  from  their  conversations  with  her. 
And  some  original  suggestions  from  her  ardent  mind 
have  fallen  like  good  seed  upon  good  ground,  whence 
they  may  ere  long  spring  up,  and  bring  forth  abund- 
antly the  fruits  of  her  pure  spirit. 

The  lessons,  to  be  derived  from  the  biography  of 
Mrs.  Brooks,  are  all  the  more  valuable,  because 
there  has  been  little,  if  any  thing,  remarkable  in  the 
events  of  her  life  ;  and  because  she  has  never  enjoy- 
ed what  are  commonly  called  great  advantages. 
Her  education  was  by  no  means  an  expensive  one, 
nor  indeed  what  would  be  considered  a  finished  one. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  sciences  was  obtained  from 
the  common  schools ;  from  a  few  months  instruction 
at  Leicester  Academy  ;  but  more  than  all  from  her 
private  studies  at  home.  She  obtained  a  few  of  the 
standard  works  on  mental,  moral  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. These  she  read  carefully  and  pondered  well; 
and  thus  obtained  much  more  knowledge  than  she 
might  have  done,  if  she  had  had  access  to  many 
books  and  been  assisted  by  many  masters. 

Her  advantages  for  education  in  its  higher  sense, 
however,  were  great  though  not  extraordinary.  In 
childhood  she  enjoyed  the  counsels  and  example  of 
pious  and  benevolent  parents,  who  daily  led  her  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  In  early  youth,  successive  and 
severe  afflictions  impressed    their  lessons   on  her 


heart.  The  care  of  a  disconsolate  father  and  orphan 
sister,  called  into  active  exercise  the  best  powers  of 
her  mind  and  the  purest  affections  of  her  heart. 
And  afterwards  the  high  responsibilities  of  a  wife,  a 
mother  and  a  woman  brought  to  maturity,  and  com- 
pletely unfolded,  her  beautiful  character.  These 
circumstances  were  her  chief  instructers  ;  and  her 
ch  ildlike  dutiful  spirit  led  her  to  learn  from  them 
rapidly  and  well  the  true  loisdom — that  wisdom, 
which  is  not  taught  at  schools  or  colleges — that  wis- 
dom, which,  though  it  be  more  precious  than  rubies, 
too  many  parents  take  no  pains  to  impart  to  their 
children — that  wisdom,  which,  though  it  be  proffer- 
ed to  us  all  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  few 
are  docile  enough  to  learn — that  wisdom,  without 
which  the  duties  of  life  cannot  be  well  discharged, 
nor  the  great  purpose  of  life  attained,  and  yet  with- 
out which  the  greater  part  of  men  and  women  seem 
content  to  live  and  die. 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  the  daughter  of  Roger  Wol- 
coTT  Williams  Esq.,  a  large  farmer  of  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  where  he  lived  and  died  upon  the  same  spot 
of  which  his  father,  grand-father  and  great  grand- 
father had  been  the  only  occupants  before  him.  It 
was  more  than  two  miles  from  the  village  and  quite 
retired  from  the  main  roads ;  pleasantly  situated 
upon  a  high  and  fertile  hill  commanding  an  exten- 
sive and  diversified  landscape. 

I  was   not  personally  acquainted  with  Dea.  Wil- 
liams until  after  disease  and  affliction  had  essential- 
ly) 
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\y  impaired  the  powers  of  his  body  and  his  mind. 
Yet  I  saw  the  remains  of  an  upright,  devout  and 
benevolent  man  ;  and  could  readily  believe  from  what 
I  saw  that  he  had  been  all  that  his  neighbors  testi- 
fied of  him — a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  exact 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  and  in  the 
discharge  of  all  the  various  public  duties  entrusted 
to  him ;  ever  ready  to  bear  his  full  proportion  of  the 
social  burdens,  and  anxious  that  the  institutions  of 
government  and  of  religion  should  be  well  support- 
ed and  respected  by  all.  He  was  one  to  whom  the 
poor  were  encouraged  to  look  for  aid,  the  afflicted 
for  consolation,  and  all,  who  needed,  for  advice  and 
sympathy.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had  been  a 
very  diligent  reader  and  a  profound  thinker.  But 
that  excellence,  of  which  1  would  now  make  espe- 
cial mention — that  excellence,  for  which  his  children 
blessed  him  while  he  lived  and  will  bless  him  for- 
ever, was  his  attentive  care  of  his  family.  He 
looked  well  to  his  household  in  every  respect.  But 
he  was  especially  mindful  of  their  souls.  He  divid- 
ed to  them  with  his  own  hand  the  bread  of  life.  He 
talked  to  them  of  the  works  and  the  ways  of  God 
when  they  laid  down  and  when  they  rose  up,  and 
endeavored  to  write  his  Holy  Laws  upon  the  tables 
of  their  hearts.  Mrs.  Brooks  cherished  to  the  last 
the  counsels  of  her  father ;  and  delighted  to  read 
over  and  repeat  the  portions  of  Scripture  to  which 
he  had  directed  her  attention  when  a  child,  and  the 
beautiful  hymns  he  had  selected  for  her  to  learn. 
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The  mother  of  our  deceased  friend  I  never  saw. 
She  died  a  few  months  before  I  first  went  to  Brook- 
lyn. The  character  uniformly  given  of  her  was  that 
of  a  most  kind-hearted  woman,  and  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother,  who  sought  to  make  the  home  of  her 
husband  and  children  the  pleasantest  place  on  earth 
to  them,  and  who  heartily  co-operated  with  him  to 
train  them  up  for  a  better,  even  an  heavenly  home. 

May  those  of  you,  my  hearers,  who  sustain  the 
same  momentous  relations,  ponder  well  what  I  have 
said  respecting  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Brooks.  She 
gratefully  attributed  to  them  the  establishment  in 
her  heart  of  those  religious  principles,  which  were 
the  basis  of  her  glorious  character — I  mean,  her  live- 
ly faith  in  God  and  Christ — her  profound  reverence 
for  truth — her  ardent  love  of  goodness.  I  cannot 
conceive  what  on  earth  or  in  heaven  you  can  more 
desire,  than  to  be  the  parents  of  such  a  child,  and 
to  receive  from  that  child  here  and  hereafter  such 
a  testimony  as  hers,  of  the  saving  and  sanctifying 
influence  of  your  instructions  and  example. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  at  this  very  time,  I  was  first 
introduced  to  the  family  of  Dea.  Williams.  His 
daughter  (Mrs.  Brooks)  then  scarcely  20  years  of 
age,  was  the  female  head  of  the  household.  She 
had  within  a  few  months  watched  over  the  decline 
and  death  of  her  beloved  mother  ;  and  during  the 
two  or  three  preceding  years  had  performed  the 
same  last  offices  for  an  aunt,  who  had  long  been  res- 
ident in  the  family,  and  for  a  sister  older  than  her- 
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self.  Thus  early  was  our  departed  friend  required 
to  drink  in  sorrow  ;  and,  blessed  be  God  !  she  fail- 
ed not  to  extract  from  the  bitter  cup  those  virtues 
infused  into  it  by  Him  who  gave  it  her  to  drink. 
Her  life  has  proved  that  affliction,  which  we  so 
much  dread, 

"  Affliction  is  the  wholesome  soil  of  virtue, 
Where  patience — honor,  sweet  humanity. 
Calm  fortitude  take  root  and  strongly  flourish." 

Severely  as  she  felt  the  separations,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, from  her  aunt  her  sister  and  her  mother — 
the  loss  of  them  was  a  less  trial  to  her  filial  affec- 
tion and  to  the  principles  of  her  character,  than 
were  the  circumstances  of  her  revered  father's  de- 
cline. She  saw  him— the  strong  man — the  staff  of 
his  house — a  pillar  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived — suddenly  broken  down  in  body  and  mind  ; 
ere  he  had  attained  old  age,  so  enfeebled  that  the 
grasshopper  was  a  burden.  How  was  this  ?  A 
few  years  before,  the  fire  of  religious  controversy 
had  been  enkindled  in  the  church  of  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  a  respected  officer.  It  burned 
intensely — fed  as  it  was  by  all  the  fuel  that  religious 
bigotry  and  personal  animosities  could  scrape  togeth- 
er— busily  stirred  as  it  was  by  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing ministers  of  strife.  Dea.  Roger  Williams  took 
his  stand  kindly  but  firmly,  against  a  small  majority 
of  the  church,  in  behalf  of  the  pastor  whose  only  of- 
fence was  that  he  had  come  to  doubt  the  doctrine  of 
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the  Trinity,  but  still  more  in  support  of  those  fun- 
damental principles  of  protestantism — the  sufficien- 
cy of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  the 
inalienable  right  of  private  judgment — principles 
which  his  illustrious  namesake,  the  founder  of  Rhode 
Island,  so  clearly  illustrated  and  so  nobly  maintain- 
ed ;  and  thereby  secured  a  name,  second  to  none, 
among  the  worthies  who  were  the  seeds  of  our  Re- 
public. For  this,  and  this  alone,  the  church  deprived 
Dea.  Williams  of  his  office  and  publicly  excom- 
municated him.  The  breath  of  reproach  had  never 
before  touched  his  reputation ;  and,  though  now  he 
felt  it  to  be  all  undeserved,  he  could  not  bear  it. 
It  came  upon  him  like  the  vapor  of  a  pestilence — 
like  the  death-wind  of  the  desert.  He  was  unable 
to  stand  erect.  Then  in  the  midst  of  this  affliction, 
the  disruption  of  ties  that  had  long  bound  him  to 
the  church,  the  alienation  of  many  with  whom  from 
his  boyhood  he  had  gone  in  company  to  the  house 
of  God — in  the  midst  of  this  affliction,  his  fond  and 
faithful  wife,  whose  lighter  heart  could  rise  more 
easily  upon  the  waves  of  trouble  and  sustain  and 
cheer  his  sinking  spirit — his  wife,  the  partner  of  all 
his  joys  and  sorrows,  was  taken  from  him.  He 
bowed  without  a  murmur  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
Him  who  cannot  err.  He  bowed,  but  he  never  rose 
again.  His  heart  was  broken.  A  paralysis  soon 
after  seized  him  ;  and  when  I  knew  him  he  had  no 
strength  left,  but  his  hope  in  God — and  his  desire 
for  a  better  world. 
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His  children  felt  that  their  father  was  an  injured 
man.  This  feeling  was  the  fire  of  their  affliction. 
I  do  not  say  there  were  never  any  flashes  of  re- 
sentment from  their  young  hearts — but  I  can  testify 
that  the  unholy  flame  was  not  permitted  to  burn. 

Precisely  a  year  after  my  first  visit  to  Brooklyn, 
I  returned  and  became  the  pastor  of  the  little  soci- 
ety of  unitarian  christians,  that  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
ancient  church,  now  rent  in  twain.  By  the  kind 
invitation  of  his  children,  I  went  immediately  to  the 
house  of  Dea.  Williams,  which  he  had  recently  left 
for  a  better,  even  an  heavenly;  and  there  I  resided 
four  months.  Thus  you  will  allow  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 
And  I  can  truly  say,  that  if  I  had  no  other  reason  to 
be  grateful  that  Providence  sent  me  to  that  place, 
this  were  enough,  that  there  I  first  knew  the  now 
lamented  Mrs.  Brooks  ;  and  saw  in  her,  and  her 
brother  and  sister,  beautiful  specimens  of  the  abiding 
influence  of  pious  and  faithful  parental  instruction ; 
and  of  the  sanctifying  effects  of  affliction  upon 
sensitive  hearts,  that  were  early  taught  to  put 
their  trust  in  God. 

When  I  went  to  reside  in  their  family,  the  town 
was,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  a  most  unhappy  state. 
Two  feeble  societies  struggling  for  their  very  exis- 
tence ;  neighbors,  who  once  were  friends,  alienated 
from  each  other ;  and  even  families  divided  and  at 
war.     It  was  necessary,   of  course,  to    quench  the 
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fire  of  sectarian  animosity,  before  it  was  possible  to 
light  up  in  any  bosom  the  flame  of  pure  and  undefil- 
ed  religion.  In  the  bosoms  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  and 
her  brother  and  sister,  that  fire,  I  repeat,  was  not 
permitted  to  burn.  Although  they  had  suffered  per- 
haps, on  account  of  their  father,  more  than  any 
others  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  yet  I  seldom 
heard  from  their  lips  an  unkind  w  ord.  They  were 
easily  led  to  perceive  and  acknowledge,  that  the 
warmth,  with  which  differing  sects  maintain  their 
distinctive  doctrines,  is  one  indication  of  the  vital 
importance  to  the  human  soul  of  its  religious  princi- 
ples ;  and  that  even  bigotry  and  persecution  may 
be,  as  they  were  in  the  cases  of  John  and  Paul,  but 
the  misdirections  of  a  real  religious  zeal.  The  re- 
membrance of  what  their  father  had  suffered  incited 
them  to  examine  thoroughly  the  principles  for  which 
he  suffered.  Thus  they  came  to  embrace,  with  all 
the  strength  of  their  fine  minds  and  all  the  fervor 
of  their  young  hearts,  the  Scriptures  as  the  suffi- 
cient rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  right 
and  duty  of  personal  inquii^y  and  private  judg- 
ment. These  principles,  acted  upon  most  consci- 
entiously by  Mrs.  Brooks,  led  her  to  all  those  high 
attainments  in  morals  and  religion,  which  have 
made  her  the  light  and  joy  of  all  who  lived  within 
the  sphere  of  her  influence. 

Ever  since  I  knew  her,  the  doctrines,  precepts 
and  purposes  of  the  Gospel  have  been  the  subjects 
of  highest  interest  to  her.     I  do  not  remember  ever 
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to  have  been  in  her  company  an  hour  together,  but 
some  inquiry  was  started  and  eagerly  pursued 
respecting  some  great  religious  truth  or  moral  duty, 
or  some  benevolent  project.  I  saw  and  felt,  when 
with  her,  as  few  others  have  ever  made  me  feel,  the 
power  and  uses  of  conversation.  With  her  it  was 
always  promotive  of  intellectual  and  moral  life. 
Her''s  teas  indeed  a  quickening  spirit.  And  here 
let  me  inform  you,  for  the  encouragement  of  those, 
who  may  be  thinking  they  would  gladly  do  as  she 
did  in  society,  if  they  were  able,  that  when  I  first 
knew  Mrs.  Brooks  her  powers  of  conversation  were 
very  small.  She  was  embarrassed  whenever  she 
attempted  to  convey  her  thoughts  to  others.  She 
labored  for  expression,  so  much  so  that  it  was  some- 
times painful  to  hear  her.  Still  her  social,  affection- 
ate nature  longed  for  communion  with  other  minds 
and  hearts,  on  all  subjects  of  deepest  import ;  and 
her  ardent  love  of  truth  at  length  gave  her  utterance 
— yes,  an  utterance  that  often  delighted  and  some- 
times surprised  those,  who  heard  her.  Learn  then 
from  her,  my  friends,  to  exercise  your  faculties, 
whatever  they  may  be.  In  this  way  only  can  you 
improve  or  even  retain  them.  If  you  have  but  one 
talent  of  any  sort,  it  may  not  with  impunity  to  it- 
self, it  may  not  without  sin  to  you,  be  wrapped  in  a 
napkin.  And  sigh  not  for  higher  powers  or  oppor- 
tunities, until  you  have  fully  and  faithfully  exercised 
and  improved  such  as  you  have.  Nor  can  you  know 
what  you  possess,  until   you  have  called  them  into 
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action.  Oh  !  there  are  few  who  seem  to  have  any 
conception  of  what  they  might  be  and  do,  if  they 
would  but  try.  Few  there  are  who  know  the  num- 
ber and  variety  and  uses  of  half  their  gifts.  Our 
senses,  even,  how  partially  they  are  cultivated  ! 
"  Eyes  have  we  but  we  see  not.  Ears  have  we 
but  we  hear  not."  And  as  for  our  understandings, 
how  many  there  are  endued  with  all  the  intellect- 
ual powers,  who  never  seem  to  think  and  reason 
and  judge  for  themselves.  It  is  most  sad  to  see 
how  readily  the  mass  of  men  and  women  consent 
to  be  swayed  and  managed  by  the  few — often,  I 
acknowledge,  for  good— but  quite  as  often,  I  fear, 
for  bad  purposes.  Parties  in  politics  and  sects  in 
religion  could  never  be  mischievous  as  they  are,  if 
the  many  were  not  the  mere  creatures  of  the  few. 
The  disclosure  of  intellectual  power  in  the  individ- 
ual, who  controls  a  multitude,  may  excite  admira- 
tion for  a  moment,  but  this  is  quickly  succeeded  in 
the  hearts  of  the  reflecting  by  feelings  of  grief  and 
shame,  that  one  should  be  able  so  easily  to  chase 
away  the  purposes  of  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight. 

Let  not  what  I  have  said  of  Mrs.  Brooks  con- 
vey to  any  one  the  idea  that  she  ever  aimed  at 
display  in  conversation,  or  that  she  delighted  in 
mere  disputation.  All  who  knew  her,  I  am  sure, 
will  join  me  in  the  testimony  that  there  was  never 
the  slightest  appearance  of  the  love  of  dispute  ;  and 
as  for  any  intention  to  display,  we  should  have 
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looked  for  it  as  soon  in  her  infant  as  in  herself. 
Her  earnestness  in  conversation  was  indeed  one  of 
the  many  indications  she  gave  of  the  singleness  and 
simplicity  of  a  child.  It  w^as  the  unaffected,  natur- 
al eagerness  of  one  that  really  hungered  and  thirst- 
ed after  truth  and  righteousness  ;  after  correct  sen- 
timents no  less  than  right  actions.  She  was  anx- 
ious to  apprehend  exactly  the  meaning  of  every  one 
with  whom  she  interchanged  thoughts ;  and  to  be 
herself  precisely  understood.  She  aimed  not  at 
elegance,  but  at  precision  and  definiteness,  and 
would  not  reject  a  homely  phrase  if  that  would 
more  clearly  than  any  other  convey  her  idea.  Her 
countenance  and  manner  evinced,  so  none  could 
doubt,  the  sincerity  of  her  purpose  ;  and  united  in 
her  effort  to  impress  the  convictions  of  her  soul. 
Conversation  was  never  resorted  to  by  her  merely 
as  a  pastime.  She  regarded  it  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating truth — a  means  too  sacred  to  be  trifled 
with.  She  sought  to  draw  from  others  their  opin- 
ions on  all  subjects  that  interested  her,  especially 
from  persons  of  accredited  wisdom.  But  she  ac- 
cepted nothing  as  true,  whoever  might  advance  it, 
unless  it  were  made  to  appear  so  to  her  own  mind. 
When  not  satisfied,  she  would  pursue  her  inquiry 
with  an  intenseness  which  no  respect  for  persons 
could  turn  aside.  If  she  heard  one  of  high  standing 
and  extensive  influence  express  an  unworthy  senti- 
ment, or  defend  what  she  deemed  a  dangerous 
principle,   her  ingenuous   countenance,    if  not  her 
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lips,  uttered  what  she  felt — surprise,  anxiety,  it  may 
have  been,  indignation.  She  could  no  more  be  in- 
duced to  acquiesce  in  an  error,  because  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  great  names,  than  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  consort  with  the  profligate,  because 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  part  of  Mrs.  Brooks' 
character  not  so  much  that  I  might  beg  you  to  ad- 
mire and  seek  after  the  intellectual  power,  she  often 
disclosed  in  conversation,  as  that  I  might  commend 
to  you  especially  the  mental  integrity,  and  moral 
purity  she  always  showed  ;  ay,  and  the  moral 
courage  too.  When  we  observe  how  much  error  is 
disseminated  in  common  conversation — how  many 
men  talk  who  seem  not  to  know  whereof  they  affirm 
or  deny — and  how  many  more  are  but  the  vehicles 
of  other  men's  thoughts  or  sayings,  we  cannot  too 
highly  prize  the  example  we  have  had  in  our  de- 
parted friend,  of  one,  who  carefully  weighed  what 
she  said  and  as  carefully  scrutinized  what  she 
heard  ;  who  never  trifled,  but  always  sought  to  make 
conversation  useful  and  healthful.  When  too  we 
consider  how  many  corrupt  maxims  pass  currently 
from  mouth  to  mouth — yes,  from  some  mouths, 
whose  words  fall  weightily  upon  the  public  ear,  we 
ought  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  they  who  dare 
to  arrest  a  false  opinion,  let  it  be  uttered  by  whom 
it  may,  and  bring  it  to  the  tribunal  of  reason  and 
conscience,  and  procure  its  condemnation,  are  pub- 
lic benefactors.     For,  the  unquestioned  repetition  of 
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false  principles  fixes  them  on  the  mind  of  the  com- 
munity, and  leads  to  the  disastrous  evils  that  afflict 
mankind. 

The  principles  of  Mrs.  Brooks  were  not  merely 
theories  of  right.  She  endeavored  to  practice 
w^hat  she  knew,  or  believed  to  be  right.  The  path 
of  duty  was  not  only  surveyed  by  her  eye — it  was 
trodden  diligently  by  her  feet.  And  she  learnt  the 
true  way  to  be  good  and  do  good  by  trial  and 
effort,  far  more  than  she  did  by  speculating  about 
it.  Her  religion  was  truly  experimental.  She 
tried — she  put  in  experiment  the  principles  which 
her  heart  approved.  In  fact  she  pursued  the  course 
indicated  to  us  by  our  Lord,  when  he  said,  "  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of 
myself."  How  can  we  learn  the  humblest  arts  of 
life  unless  we  use  our  knowledge  as  fast  as  we 
acquire  it ;  unless  we  bring  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence the  lessons  we  have  already  received  from  our 
instructers  ?  Surely  then  we  ought  not  to  expect 
that  we  can  acquire  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  arts 
— the  art  of  doing  good — except  by  continued 
effort  and  practice  ;  by  unsuccessful  no  less  than 
successful  trial.  You  cannot  teach  a  child  benevo- 
lence from  books.  You  must  send  him  +0  exercise 
the  virtue,  feeble  though  it  be  at  first.  But  thus 
alone  can  he  ever  acquire  that,  which,  when  attain- 
ed, is  greater  far  than  faith  or  hope. 
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Mrs.  Brooks  learnt  to  do  good  by  trying  to  do 
good,  whenever  and  wherever  she  had  opportunity. 
The  successive  bereavements  that  befel  her  father's 
family  made 'demands  upon  her,  which  every  affec- 
tion of  her  heart  conspired  with  her  sense  of  duty 
to  meet.  When  sister,  aunt,  mother  and  father 
were  one  after  another  removed  beyond  the  need  of 
her  assistance  and  care,  she  permitted  not  the  skill 
she  had  acquired  in  their  sick  rooms  to  lie  unim- 
proved. She  sought  out  the  sick  and  afflicted  in 
her  neighborhood,  and  spared  not  her  time  nor  her 
strength  in  ministering  to  their  comfort.  She  soon 
became  to  them  as  the  angel  of  mercy.  Often  did 
she  watch  through  the  night  in  the  abodes  of  squal- 
lid  want,  over  the  bed  of  disease  ;  and  thought  no 
office  she  could  perform  for  a  suffering  fellow  being 
too  humble. 

Again — her  intelligent  mind  soon  came  to  per- 
ceive that  ignorance  was  the  prolific  source  of  pov- 
erty and  vice.  Her  generous  heart  therefore 
prompted  her  to  engage  in  every  practicable  plan 
for  its  removal.  A  few  weeks  after  I  went  to  re- 
side in  Brooklyn,  I  proposed  to  institute  a  Sunday 
school.  She  was  among  the  first  to  engage  with 
me  in  the  work,  and  she  continued  her  zealous  co- 
operation so  long  as  she  remained  in  that  town. 

I  advised  the  formation  of  a  social  Library.  She 
and  her  brother  and  sister  entered  heartily  into  the 
plan,  and  contributed  liberally  to  promote  it. 
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The  common  schools  were  languishing.  The 
district  in  which  she  resided  was  a  small  one,  and 
drew  a  proportionally  small  sum  from  the  public 
school  fund — not  enough  to  command  the  services 
of  a  competent  male  teacher.  Such  a  thing  had 
not  then  been  heard  of  as  a  female  keeping  a  win- 
ter's school.  But  she  knew  there  could  be  no  im- 
propriety in  so  doing.  And  no  sooner  was  it  made 
apparent  to  her  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
her  to  do  good,  than  she  embraced  it.  The  com- 
pensation offered  was  no  inducement  to  her.  She 
would  have  much  preferred,  had  she  considered 
herself  alone,  to  have  remained  at  home  and  pur- 
sued her  own  studies.  But  for  the  sake  of  the 
youth  of  the  district,  she  undertook  with  alacrity 
the  instruction  of  the  school,  and  discharged  the 
duty  with  signal  success  ;  distributing  her  wages  in 
books  among  the  children.  She  retained  through 
life  her  interest  in  common  schools.  She  wisely 
accounted  them  the  most  important  of  all  our  liter- 
ary institutions,  because  at  them  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  the  people  receive  all  the  instruction  they 
ever  get.  And  she  was  anxious  for  their  improve- 
ment. Even  during  the  past  winter  she  has  enter- 
ed heartily  into  her  husband's  well  known  project ; 
sometimes  even  impelling  him  to  leave  her,  that  he 
might  go  forth  and  do  something  more  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  it. 

She  was  ever  quick  to  hear  the  cry  of  want  or 
misery,  and  prompt  to  render  some  substantial  aid. 
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I  remember,  among  numerous  instances,  that  one 
afternoon  during  the  absence  of  a  poor  family  from 
their  dwelling,  it  took  fire  and  was  consumed  with 
all  its  contents.  So  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  disas- 
ter, she  jumped  into  the  chaise  with  a  female  friend 
and  went  around  the  town  in  quest  of  clothing  and 
food,  of  which  she  soon  obtained  enough  to  supply 
the  immediate  wants  of  both  parents  and  children. 

Were  there  time,  I  could  detail  more  particulars 
of  her  beneficent  life — for  "  this  woman  was  full  of 
good  works  and  aUns-deeds,  wdiich  she  did."  But 
I  must  forbear. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  society  and 
active  co-opeiation  of  Mrs.  Brooks  during  five 
years  in  Brooklyn.  Since  that  period  she  has  re- 
sided here.  What  has  been  the  manner  of  her  life 
among  you,  many  of  you  know  better  than  myself. 
I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  it  has  been  a  contin- 
uation of  her  previous  course.  She  heartily  regret- 
ted that  her  frequent  ill  health  prevented  her  from 
doing  much,  that  she  desired  to  do,  beyond  the  circle 
of  her  family.  But  she  wisely  judged  that  the 
duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  demanded  the  first 
attention  of  her,  who  sustained  those  high  and  holy 
relations.  I  would  that  I  were  able  to  do  justice 
to  her  views  of  the  education  of  a  human  being. 
She  felt  that  no  trust  could  be  greater  than  that 
committed  to  parents.  Education,  she  considered 
as  commencing  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  conscious- 
ness, and   going  on  constantly  well  or  ill   through 
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life.  Every  occurrence,  every  action,  word,  look 
and  tone  of  a  parent  she  regarded  as  educational 
in  its  influence  upon  the  child.  Her  dominant  prin- 
ciple was,  that  the  intellect  can  be  healthfully  devel- 
oped only  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  affections. 
The  analogy  between  the  relation  and  discipline  of 
an  earthly  parent  and  of  God,  was  in  her  view  en- 
tire. Love  and  faith  in  the  infancy  of  humanity 
were  in  her  apprehension  the  same  principles  as 
love  and  faith  in  the  matured  Christian.  It  was 
therefore  her  first  object,  in  the  discipline  of  her 
children,  so  to  conduct  towards  them  as  to  inspire 
and  cherish  these. 

I  cannot  suppose,  my  hearers,  that  I  have  tres- 
passed upon  your  patience.  But  I  do  fear  that  I 
have  trespassed  upon  the  sorrowing  hearts  of  those 
to  whom  she,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was  nearest 
and  dearest.  And  more  I  fear  that  I  may  have 
seemed  to  them  to  have  trespassed  upon  her  in- 
stinctive modesty,  who,  though  she  was  so  energet- 
ic in  doing  good,  and  so  courageous  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  true  and  the  right,  would  timidly  shrink 
from  praise.  But  she  knew  that  I  respected  and 
loved  her  while  she  lived ;  and,  if  she  is  conscious 
now  of  what  is  passing  here,  she  knows  that  my 
attachment  to  her  and  my  regard  for  her  feelings 
are  none  the  less  tender  now  that  she  is  dead.  I 
would  not  have  said  so  much  of  her,  thus  publicly, 
but  for  the  good  of  others. 
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And  have  I  not  given  you  an  invaluable  lesson  in 
the  history  of  her  life  ?  I  have  shov\^n  you  how 
this  woman,  so  full  of  good  works,  commenced  the 
career  she  has  just  terminated  gloriously  among  you. 
She  did  not  become  what  she  was  in  an  hour  or  a 
day — but  by  early  effort,  and  the  persevering  use 
of  the  means  of  spiritual  growth. 

The  counsels  of  her  parents  she  received  as  good 
seed  sown  into  good  ground.  Her  filial  piety  was 
doubtless  the  foundation  of  her  religious  character. 
To  her,  Father  was  a  most  endeared  name.  When 
therefore  she  was  brought  indeed  to  understand  and 
realize  that  God  was  her  Father,  she  gave  him  her 
heart  and  soul  and  strength.  How,  more  than  all 
are  they  to  be  pitied,  in  whose  bosoms  the  assurance 
that  God  is  a  father  awakens  no  delight !  To  them 
much  of  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  must  remain 
obscure.  Oh,  who  is  there  of  you,  my  hearers, 
that  will  consent  to  hide  from  his  children  the  most 
glorious  truth  ?  the  truth  which  was  the  guide, 
support  and  solace  of  her  whose  example  you  would 
doubtless  have  them  follow. 

I  have  shown  you  that  the  early  life  of  Mrs. 
Brooks  was  not  passed  in  thoughtless  gayety  and 
profitless  amusements.  She  felt  the  pressure  of 
care  upon  her  young  heart.  She  heard  the  call 
of  duty  when  a  child.  Affliction  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  showed  herself  a  wise  though  stern 
instructress. 
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"  Strength  is  born 
In  the  deep  silence  of  long  suffering  hearts  ; 
Not  amidst  joy." 

Forget  not  that  hers  has  been  from  the  first  a 
life  of  action.  She  has  not  wasted  it  in  sentimental 
reverie,  in  languid  wishes  and  feeble  efforts ;  but 
she  has  done  with  her  might  what  her  hands  have 
found  to  do ;  and  her  ability  has  increased  daily. 

Above  all  remember  her  reverence  for  truth— 
and  her  thirst  after  righteousness.  She  found  wis- 
dom because  she  sought  it  diligently.  She  was 
filled  with  goodness,  because  she  really  hungered 
and  thirsted  after  it. 

I  know  not  how  to  fasten  the  impressions  I  have 
desired  to  make,  upon  your  hearts,  so  well  as  by 
her  own  words  of  advice  to  her  children,  written 
with  her  dying  hand,  to  be  read  by  them  when 
they  shall  have  become  old  enough  to  understand 
them.  From  many  others,  embracing  between 
twenty  and  thirty  pages,  all  of  which  are  worthy 
of  being  engraven  on  your  hearts,  I  select  the 
following : 

"  My  children — your  spiritual  existence  is  now 
to  be  an  eternal  one.  Whether  you  would  or  not 
you  must  live  for  ever.  You  cannot  terminate 
your  spiritual  life.  Let  this  fact  stimulate  you  to 
become  acquainted  with  God,  and  with  human 
nature." 

"  Dwell  long  and  often  on  the  two  great  laws, 
Love  God  and  man  ,•  and  you  will  more  and  more 
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admire  the  wisdom  which  enacted  them.  They 
are  the  foundation  on  which  all  the  happiness  and 
all  the  improvement  in  the  soul  must  be  laid. 
Expect  not  peace  until  your  spirit  is  brought  into 
harmony  with  God's  spirit." 

"  God  is  the  fountain  of  Love  ;  from  whom  pro- 
ceedeth  all  love.  Of  his  free  grace  he  gave  us  love^ 
and  bade  us  love  him  and  love  one  another.  How 
great  the  gift !  All  things  else  would  be  nothing 
without  the  warm,  full  tide  of  affection,  which  he 
has  created  within  us ;  to  shed  the  purest  light  and 
the  sweetest  peace  and  the  fullest  harmony  over 
earthly  hopes  and  earthly  duties  and  earthly  friend- 
ships— all  conspiring  to  elevate  the  pious  heart  to 
the  loftiest  conceptions  of  the  boundless  Love, 
which  sustains  the  universe.  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  manifestation  of  this  love  on  the  earth.  O  ! 
how  happy  would  this  world  be,  if  every  body  had 
Christ's  spirit  of  love.  I  see  it  is  the  basis  of 
every  virtue  and  of  all  true  elevation." 

"  Pray  often  and  fervently  that  God  would  en- 
lighten your  conscience,  and  make  you  quick  to 
perceive  the  truth,  and  give  you  strength  and  bold- 
ness to  practice  what  you  believe  to  be  right." 

"  If  your  purposes  are  such  as  you  dare  ask  God 
to  bless,  fear  not  censure  from  man,  who  knoweth 
not  the  heart  of  another." 

''  We  are  in  fact  very  dependant  on  each  other, 
therefore  we  should  give  an  intelligent  and  respect- 
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ful  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others  ;  weigh  them 
well  ;  and  if,  then,  you  cannot  conscientiously 
agree,  express  your  dissent  with  gentleness,  and 
with  regret  that  you  must  necessarily  differ  ;  but 
your  own  deliberate,  conscientious  convictions  must 
of  course  always  govern  you." 

"  No  duty  is  smalL^^ 

"  The  performance  of  the  most  private  and  as 
it  may  seem  insignificant  act,  from  the  promptings 
of  benevolence  or  a  sense  of  justice  or  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  Heaven,  will  give  you  increased 
strength  for  those  virtues.  Thereby  you  will  have 
your  reward,  in  the  enlarged  capacities  for  useful- 
ness and  happiness,  which  those  virtues  are  destin- 
ed to  give." 

"  Cherish  home  ;  and  this  home  of  love  will  be 
the  centre  from  which  will  radiate  all  social  affec- 
tions :  cherish  it  as  the  source  of  great  happiness ; 
and  may  it  be  fall,  free  and  glowing." 

"  Act  always  from  high,  honorable  and  christian 
motives;  never  from  mean,  selfish  or  sordid  ones. 
Value  right  action  more  than  any  earthly  good  ; 
yea,  more  than  life  itself.  Resolve  to  be  delicate 
in  all  your  words,  delicate  in  all  your  feelings  ; 
for  delicacy  is  a  safeguard  to  virtue.  Be  assured 
there  was  no  vice,  which  your  Mother  so  deeply 
detested,  as  lewdness.  She  thought  it  more  deep- 
ly fraught  with  evil  to  the  tvhole  character  than  any 
other.     It  is  often  the  source  of  crimes  which  lead 
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to  a  disgraceful  death  of  the  body,   and  always 
leads  to  the  disgrace  and  death  of  the  spirit : 

"  It  hardens  all  within  and  petz'ifies  the  feelings."  " 

"  Strive  always  to  have  conversation  useful,  sug- 
gestive and  healthful  in  its  tone." 

"  Utter  your  own  thoughts." 

"  Many  young  persons  think  there  is  something 
like  disgrace,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  ungenteel  to 
work.  This  is  a  very  mistaken  notion.  God  made 
us  to  be  useful ;  and  what  he  made  us  for,  must  be 
for  honor ;  as  dishonor  he  wills  not  to  his  creatures. 
Strive  to  be  in  truth  and  simplicity  what  God  has 
given  you  power  to  be,  and  you  never  need  fear 
for  your  respectability." 

"  Let  every  thing  in  domestic  arrangements  be 
neat  and  orderly  ;  and  this  may  be  effected  with- 
out irritating  your  own  temper  or  the  tempers  of 
those  who  may  live  with  you.  There  are  few^ 
things,  to  my  mind,  more  unladylike,  not  to  say 
unchristian,  than  to  hear  a  lady  at  the  head  of  her 
family  constantly  descanting  on  the  faithlessness  of 
her  domestics.  If  domestics  were  treated  differ- 
ently, there  would  be  little  cause  of  complaint. 
We  should  be  christians  in  all  our  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  actions — and  this  would  place  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  on  its  true  foundation.  I 
deeply  regret  that  this  great  branch  of  christian 
morality  seems  to  be  so  superficially  understood." 
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"  Reverence  the  truth.  The  beauty  of  truth  is 
continually  revealing  itself,  in  constantly  increasing 
loveliness,  to  the  reverencer  of  it.^' 

"  Let  me  urge  you  to  keep  your  minds  from  pre- 
judice. You  can  have  no  idea  how  much  you  will 
gain  by  it.  A  liberal,  fair  mind  can  see  truth  in 
almost  every  thing.  It  finds  sunshine  where  others 
find  only  thick  darkness.  Rejoice  that  there  are 
so  many  avenues  to  the  temple  of  truth  ;  and  that 
any  Christian  may  find  an  agreeable  and  safe  path 
for  himself ;  and  that  all  the  sincere  may  enter  in 
and  find  light  and  hope  and  rest  there." 

"  Confess  your  faults." 

"Be  magnanimous  always." 

"  Look  at  every  thing  in  time  from  the  angle 
of  eternity.''^ 
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NOTE.  Cecilia  Williams,  the  fourth  child  of  her  parents, 
was  born  at  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  Oct.  4,  1801.  Her  ancestral 
connexions  were  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state — the  Wolcotts, 
Griswolds,  Sic.  Many  of  them  she  knew  and  loved.  But,  al- 
though she  was  a  descendant  of  Roger  Wolcott  and  related  by 
birth  to  four  governors  of  the  Commonwealth,  yet  no  one, 
out  of  her  family,  ever  heard  her  mention  the  fact.  To  her 
husband  she  once  said — "It  has  never  been  with  me,  for  a 
moment,  a  matter  of  boasting  or  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  am  de- 
scended from  illustrious  ancestors ;  the  only  feeling  in  my  heart 
has  been  that  of  gratitude,  devout  gratitude  to  God,  that  my 
ancestors  were  esteemed  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation 
of  their  characters ;  for  their  love  of  civil  liberty,  their  support 
of  public  order  and  their  zeal  for  gospel  truth." — She  was  man-ied 
to  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks  of  Hingham,  Mass.  June  27th, 
1827.  She  died,  of  consumption,  March  13th,  1837  ;  and  out 
of  foMir  children  has  left  a  Daughter  and  a  Son. 
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